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{&S> TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS--43} 
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Register, except the Title Page and Index, which will ; 
« be printed in a few days and forwarded. 
In commencing the Sixth Vol. we have concluded to / 


comply with the general wish of our readers, by alter- 
ing the form of the paper, from a quarto, toa royal oc- 
tavo,on a sheet somewhat larger, each No. to contain 
sixteen closely printed pages, with a cover. This will 


+ Masonic privileges. 


‘ members of 36 Lodges, there are as many, or more, 
S yet to be Registered. The system of registration 


rane 


place the Register in amore portable.shape, and make $ 


it better adapted for preservation. We intend to bring 


‘out the next volume with wuusual neatness, and by 


making it in matter and manner worthy of the great 


’ principles it espouses, we trust to receive a liberal aid 
‘ from our brethren. The terms will be the same, ONE 
‘ DOLLAR PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE, from 
* which there can be no deviation ; the extremely low 
. price of the paper forbidding any bother or trouble in 


; keeping or collecting accounts. 


By this course, which 
will create no bad debts, we shall be enabled to hold 
out liberal inducements to our friends to assist us in 


. extending our circulation. We therefore propose, that 


' tled to the Sixth for his trouble. 


Any person sending Five Subscribers shall be enti- 
Or 

For rour subscribers, a complete set of Vol. 5. 

For r1GHT subscribers, a setof Vol. 4. 
was published weekly, and contains 416 pages. 

CLUBS of Five or more, sent at one time, will be 
furnished with the paper at.75 cents each. Ora eom- 
mission of 25 per cent be allowed. 


per, of the size of the page, on fine paper, separate 
from the work, which can be framed or bound up with 
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> that neither expulsion, membership in other Lodges, 
The present No. completes the Fifth Volume of the / 


\ \\\\ willie. MMMY,.2 cy 
ANY 
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~2 0 Gnbellished with Original Engravings. Yo~ 


ALBANY, OCTOBER 1844. 


nor deep indebtedness, will prevent some persons from 
petitioning for the erection of new Lodges, or other 


In about eighteen months I have Registered 1500 


adopted in June, 1842, 1 am happy to report, meets 
with universal favor, and its benefits will increase as 
itadvances. The first effect which may be relied on 
as resulting from it, will be the receiptiof correct re- 
turns, and a revenue to the Grand Lodge from that 
souree, in true-proportion to the number of members 
of Lodges. It is evident that if there are at this ume 
3000 members of Lodges, the annual revenue of the 
Grand Lodge for dues ought to be 1500, exclusive of 
initation and registry fees. But to bring about the 
perfect operation of the Registry System, it is abso!utely 
necessary that each Lodge should have a Register 
carefully kept, in the same form as the Grand Lodge 
Register, which many I fear have not yet begun, as I 
have been several times requested to furnish back re- 
turns by Secretaries who stated they could not other- 


‘ wise find out who were the members of their Lodges. 


This Vol. ‘ 


There kas been another important fact developed by 
the registry returns ; which is that the practice of en- 
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E, AND USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


: PAYABLE IN ADVANGE 
[VOL. v. (new series) NO. 12. 


them, and which are spread over a great part of Ger- 
many, to refuse admission to Brethren from Foreign 
Lodges who are Israelites. One of their Lodges hav- 
ing refused a Brother bearing the Certificate of the 
Grand Lodge of the State of New York, on account of 
his religion, complaint was made to this Grand Lodge 
at the quarterly meeting in March, 1842.and was refer. 
red to the Grand Officers with powers. On the 19th 
of the same month despatches were forwarded to our 
Representative at Hamburg, instructing him to bring 


the subject to the notice of the Grand Lodge there, and | 
request their interest to obtain the removal of the | 
obnoxious rule of the Prussian Grand Lodges. From ° 





Lodge of Hamburg had already expended all its efforts 
to bring the Prussian Grand Lodges to a sense of the 
impropriety of their exclusive regulation. The Letter 


d it appeared that the Grand | 


of the Grand Master of Hamburg on this deeply in- | 


teresting subject, will be found in the Committee on 
Foreign Correspondence of last year, which has attract. 
ed universal attention in the Grand Lodges of this 
Continent. From the transactions of the Grand Lodge 
of the Three Globes, we perceive, thatthe subject of 
making an alteration of the law shutting out | lit 





» from Masonic privileges, has been discussed in that 


‘ tering, passing and raising of candidates within the < 


space of three or four days ora week, which was ¥ 
subject of complaint by the D. G. Master a year ‘ago, 


‘ has been limited to this city ; and I feel it to ‘be my 
In the third No. EACH Subscriber will be present- ‘ 
ed with a handsome Arch Diploma, executed on cop- | 


‘ the work. The Diploma alone, is worth half of the : 
' subscription asked. 


As we always intend to supply back Nos. we hope 
our friends will let us hear from them as earlyas pos- 
sible, in order that we may know on what number to 
start the edition. 


GRAND LODGE OF NEW YORK 


duty to present the practice as an evil, and the source 
of many evils, to the serious consideration of the 
Grand Lodge. 

TheD. G. M. has beempleased to continue in office 
the appointed officers who held office by warrant of the 


* lateM. W. G. M. 


* guages. 


: Foreigs Correspondence upon whom the 


We have been favored with a copy of the proceed- ‘ 


ings of the Grand Lodge, of this state, from which we ° — 
+ me toappoint him my Deputy for the same object. has 


‘ been prevented from attending to the duties by the 


make extracts. The Grand Secretary in his Report, 
says, 

It will be remembered that last Jane the Grand 
Lodge refused to grant a warrant on trust to a num- 


ber of petitioners residing at Frelonia, in Chatanque | 


County. 


In the course of the past year they again « 


applied for a warrant or dispensation, but onthe D 
G. M. requiringfrom them evidence of their standingin ; 
their former Lodge at that place, the warrant, books, ‘ 


and property, of which had been forfeited many years. 
but never surrendered, they found themselves unable 
to give any satisfactory account of themselves, and re- 
quested leave to withdraw their petition. 

In the establishment of Lodges during the past year, 


the same strict enquiry has been made, in order to ° 
guard against the danger.of entrusting Masonic powers - 
to persons not qualified by right to exercise them. The / 
same vigilance has been found necessary by some of ‘ 


our sister Grand Lodges, particularly by the Grand 
Lodges of Pennsylvania, and the result of the enquiries 


which have been made of us from abroad, has proved, ; 


ewww eee 


enw 


In the past year the documents received from the | ‘Po rue Meer Wonenieyor 
4 ’ 
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Grand Lodges of the contiment of Europe, have been ; 
very voluminous, both in the French and German lan. | 


the illness of one of the members of the Committee on 
jabor of 
translating the GermanCorrespondence, would natural- 
ly fall, and the Brother whose zeal and ability induced 


same cause. 
Nevertheless, by the assistance of other Brethren a 


tothe Fraternity of this State and Country hasbeen 
translated and put into the hands of the Committee on 
Foreigr Correspondence. 

Comr unication have been received from four Earo- 
pean Grand Lodges, which have never before held any 
intercourse with this Country. 

1. The National Grand Lodge of Saxony, with which 


arra puts have be : ‘ 
eee en made for the exchange of { man Lodges, hitherte unknown to as; which we could 


Representatives. 

2. The Grand Lodge of the Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands. 

3. The Grand Lodge of the Three Globes at Berlin. 

4. Die Grosse Lanies Loge der Frei Maurer bon 
Dutchland, also at Berlin. 

It is known to the Grand Lodge that the three Grand 
Lodges at Berlin actin unison with each other, and 
that itis the practice-of the Lodges which hold from 


We have had to encounter the misfortune of ‘ 


body, at the instance of the Grand Lodge of the Nether- 
lands ; and that an alteration proposed was sustained 
by a majority of votes, but failed for want ofa two- 
third vote, and could not be again revived under a 
year. The receipt of commanications immediately from 
that Grand Lodge presented a favorable occasion to 
press the subject anew, and in terms that could not 


admit of being misunderstood. A copy of the letter ; 
dated the 28th of July 1843, was despatched by the - 
hands of a Brother on the 12th of September, and isas © 


follows : 
NEW YORK, July 23th, 1843. 


The Grand Master, Grand Officers ond Mem- 
bers of the Grand Lodge of the Three Globes, at the 
East of Berlin. 

Most Worshipful and Worshipful Brethren :— 

Ithas been buta short time since a direct 
corresponience has been opened between the Grand 
Lodges of Germany, ani we have rejoiced in the pro- 


{ spect which for the first time dawned upon the Masonic 
$ World, that through the mediam of Represensatives, 
¢ mutually exchanged by the Grand Masonie Powers of 


: § the two Hemispheres, a perfect harmony and unit 
considerable portion of the matter of general interest | ~ 4 y y 


of action might be effected, and that the claim of each 
true Mason—that he is a Brother of the great (rater- 
nity spread over the whole earth—might be esta bdlish- 
edas a practical verity, without dispute and without 


¢ suspicion. 





Bat almost at the ut of this promising 
fraternal intercourse, we have received informatior: of 
certain restrictions being in forse in some of the Ger- 


> not have believed, but on the mos* indisputable test- 


5 


On ens ee eee 


} mony, and, as it has been proved to us to have been 


enforced azainst Brethren of the Jewish faith, bearing 
certificates of the Grand Lodge, we do in the most 
solemn manner known to Masons record our PROTEST . 
and we, in the pure spirit of Brotherly kindness, call 
upon our Brethren of the Grand Lodge of the Three 
Globes, to restore the ancient Corner Stone of the 





emer 











’ of teaching, that Masonry is Universal. 
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Masonic Order to its place in the Great Temple of } 
Humanity. 

We have remarked particularly the address of the M. 
W. Grand Master, after the debate on the subject now 
presented, on the 34 of March, 1842, and assuming 
that the grounds stated by him are the true grounds of 
objection to the admission to your Lodges of our Breth- 
ren of the faith of Solomon, we are constrained to be- 
lieve, either that our German brethren who refuse them 
admission to their Lodges, have changed the Land- 
marks of their Order, or that the institution to which 
they belong is radically different from the Masonry of 
England, Scotian, and the United States. 

Separate! from each other by the space of a thous- 
and leagues, and influenced by the ardent desire of » 
consolidating the true fraternity of Free and Assepted 
Masons uponthe ffrm and immutable foundation on >} 
which it was first erected, and which the projected im- ; 
provements of ingenious molern theorists have only 3 
tended to disintegrate and deface, we feel bound to lay ; 
before you our Masonic creed, and await your decision > 
whether the Grand Lodge of the Three Globes and } 
the Grand Lodges of North America are of one origin 
and form parts of one Institution or not. 

We have been taught, and have been in the practice 


Thatin every } 
part of the earth the Masonic fraternity is one band of > 
Brothers ; united by one fundamental constitution, and > 
one sacred covenant ; and never to be disturbed by > 
questions of particular creeds, or the systems of Church ? 
or State which agitate the world : and on this latter ° 
points your own statute, No. 3, is sufficiently ex- ¢ 
plicit :— 

‘Alle Staats politische und kirchliche Angelegenhet- . 


‘ ten sind dem Orden fremd und bon bessen Chatigkeit } 


- date its foundation from the erection of the Temple at 
. Jerasalem by a Hebrew King, many of its laws and 
’ eustomsare derived from the Mosaic fountain, the 


‘ the Jew and the Christian. 
qualification required by the aticient constitution of the 


> Architect of Heaven and Earth. Upon this corner 
. Stoae the Masonic edifice is built. 
» Institution is one, it must have descended by regular 
’ succession from the same original stock, and be govern. 
ed by the same fundamental laws. 


* themselves into a society, and take up the practices, 
» the laws, and the name of Free Masons, without being 


) also, if'a part of the true Fraternity, retaining the name 
, and the rites of the order, under the idea of improving 
* the Institution, only change the fundamental principle, 


; must also state with equal sincerity. 


: bearing regular certificates from the Grand Lodge of 
. the state of New York, should be excluded from the 


ganz ausgeschiossen.” 
The traditions and historical records ot our Order, 


writings of Moses and the Prophets are open upon our 
altars, and the Great God.in whose name our Lodges 
are consecrated, is equally the object of adoration to 
The only religious 
Order is, a firm belief in the everliving God, the great 


If then, the Masonic 


Should any number of persons, in modern times,form 


able to shew their Masonic lineage ; they could not be 
recognized as members of the Masonic family :—so, 


they form a new Institution, and thereby renounce their 
Thus we have with all candor, briefly laid before 
you our objection to the restriction laid upon professors 


of the Jewish faith. But there is another which we 


We caanotconsent that any members of the craft, 


’ associations of their Brethren of their own grade, sim. » 


ply on the ground of a difference of religious faith, 
withia the limits of the old Constitution of Masonry. 


"On these points we are well assured the whole frater- ° 
' nity in North America, will be found to have but one > 


opinion. 
We therefore, respected and worthy Brethren, most 


: quest, that you will fully and deliberately consider : 


» may be made thereon. 
, and pray that in all our acts, both ye and we may be 


, en and sustain each other in every eflort to make per- 
: fect that Unity, which is the Beautyand the Glory of 
» our venerable Institution. 


these subjects, and favor us with the decision which ° 
In the mean time we will hope > 


guided by true Wisdom,that we may hereafter strength- ° 


NN ne new 


. rights of the fraternity of this State. 


> above, to remove from his earth!y labours our worthy 


» Cowen, Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the 


» devotion to the best interests of our most ancient and 


' reputation of unspotted purity. 


3 sympathize with the afflicted family in their said be- 
> reavement, and that the Secretary cause an official copy 


’ identity with the original and parent stock. : of the Grand Lodge of the State of New-York, is re- 


} quested to the following provisions of the Constitution, 


> Treasurer, shall be elected at the same time, andin like 
; manner as the Master.” 


: der the jurisdiction of this Grand Lodge, immediately 
, after the annual election in each subordinate Lodge 


: subscribed by the Secretary.” The form of this cer. 
> tificate is given in the Constitution, aul requires the 
, : “ ; * ; Lodge seal to be attached. 

; affectionately, but at the same time most earnestly re- } 

, Brother, for any other cause than the non-payment of 
» dues, shall forthwith make a report of their proceedings 
, in the case to the Grand Secretary, in order that, in 


} tocome to an immediate decision thereon.” 
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To this letter no answer has been gugeived, but it $ 


’ being regarded by the Executive of this Grand Lodge ; 


as an ultimatum, ithas been deemed proper to report it > 
to the Grand Lodge, upon whom will devolve any } 
further action, which may be deemed necessary to $ 
vindicate the landmarks of the Order, and the Masonic } 


A letter wes received in July last from a committee | 
appointed by the body which claims to be the Grand ¢ 
Lodge of Michigan, which was answered on the 15th ; 
of February. The correspondence was considered of » 


‘importance to be immediately made known to the < 
. Lodges of this State, and Foreign Grand Lodges, and 
> has been printed and distributed accordingly. 


Some : 
further correspondence ensued of a private character, 
which has led to a poiat on which the action of the 
Grand Lodge will be expected at the present session, 
upon the report of the Committee on Warrants. 

On motion of W. Weed, the following preamble and 
resolution were adopted : 


Wuereas. Since the last annual communication of 
his Grand Body, it hath pleased our Grand Master 


Brother and distinguished fellow citizen, the Hon. Esek 


State of New York, and Past Master of one of the 
Subordinate Lodges under the jurisdiction of this 
Grand Lodge. 

Anp Wuereas, our said Brother not only attained 
an elevated station asa jurist, and manifested a uniform 
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honorable fraternity, but he sustained through life a 


~e 


Therefore Resolved. That this Grand Lodge deeply 
lament the death of our said Brother, and sincerely 


PAIS 


hereof’, under seal of this Grand Lodge, to be transmit- 
ted to the widow of the deceased. 

By the following, it will be perceived, that the dif- 
ficulties formerly existing in the attempts to form a 
Grand Lolge in Michigan, has been placed upona 
legitimate platform. 

The Committee have read with much pieasure, the 
applications from three Lodges in Michigan, who have 
for many years suspended their labors, to be again 
received under the jurisdiction of this Grand Lodge, 
from whom they formerly held their respective war- 
rants. The Committee believe that this course of our 
Brethren of Michigan, will be attended with happy 
resnits, in cementing that fraternal feeling which should ° 
ever ‘exist among Masons, and redound to the per- 
menent iaterests of the Brethren of that state. They 
accordingly recommend that Charters be furnished 
to Detroit, Zion, and Oakland Lodges free of Charge. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

The Grand Secretary invites the attention of the 

Several Lodges of this State. to the following 
NOTICE. 
The attention of the Lodges under the jurisdiction 


and existing Regulations, ‘‘The Master of every Lodge 
shall be annuaily chosen by ballot at the regular meeting 
next preceding the festival of St. John the Evangelist.” 
“The Senior Warden, Junior Warden, Secretary, and 


“It shall be the duty of each subordinate Lodge, un. 


’ 


to transmit to the Grand Secretary of this Graad Lodge, 
a certificate of such election of Master and Wardens, 
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*fAll Lodges upon the expulsion or suspension of a 





By a regulation adopted in June 1342, every member ; 


; : { constitutions, 
the event of an appeal, the Grand Lodge may be able > 
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than . withdeawel, suspension, , eupalsion or death 
When any of these occur the date should be given in 
the next return, so that every Brother's standing in the 
order may be ascertained at any moment. 

The fees for registry are, fur every member in June 
1842, 12 1-2 cents ; for each adjoining member since that 


$ date 25 cents ; for each newly raised Brother, 50 cents, 


in addition to the fees of $1 for each initiation and 
affiliation. 
On the 8th of June 1832, the Grand Lodge 


Resolved, That it is inexpedient, improper, and un- 


constitutional for any Lodge to initiate any person into , 


Masonry without the initiation fee being frst actually 
paid.” 

“Resolved, That neither due bills nor promissory 
notes shall in any case be received by a Lodge for the 
payment of dues.” 

On the 4th of June 1842, the Grand Lodge 

Resolved, That no subordinate Lodge shall be allow- 
ed to take or receive the promissory note of any in- 
dividual for his initiation fee, in any case whatever ; 
and furthermore, should any Lodge hereafter violate 
this resolution, by taking and holding such notes, and 
satisfactory evidence thereof be presented to the Grand 
Master, it shall be his duty forthwith to declare such 


Lodge in a state of suspension, until action can be had | 


thereon, at the next succeeding communication of this 
Grand Lodge. 

Resolved, That in balloting for candidates for initiat- 
ion or membership, the ballot shall be uaanimous ; and 
any member depositing a black ball, shall not be call- 


ed on to give his reasoos why he did so ; cr should he | 


be discovered, any Brother giving information to the 


’ candidate, or any other person who is not a Mason in 


good standing, who it was that gave the negative vote, 
shall bedeemed guilty of unmasonic conduct, and be 
ee eras: from the Institution. 


~NANAS Aw 


“MASONRY IN CANADY. 
Canada West, Kingston, 
September 19, 1844. 
My Dear Sir, 
Though personally unacquainted with you, yet 


through the medium of that excellent journal of which | 
you are the editor. the perusal of which has so often ° 


afforded me infinite gratification, I feel that whils 
there are many sentiments in common between us 


in the support of the cause of Masonry; a cause : 


you continue so ably toadvocate, I trust! may be 


allowed to break through the meshes of the net of eti- ‘ 
quette, formed not indeed by masoury, but by the con- . 


ventional rules of society, and hail at once with delight 


a friend and a brother, one who amongst many in the » 
United States in this our hallowed cause, in that very ° 
soil where the masonic sprig was for a while blighted ‘ 
by the ignorant and unthinking, and withering linger. ‘ 
ed, has dared, and that too successfully to revive its ‘ 
drooping leaves, and once more bring it forth as the » 


evergreen in a purer and richer soil, free from the 
Rubbish that once checked its growth, never, never to 
fade again. Your exertions, and those of your edito- 
rial brethren have been watched and appreciated.—I 


Said aa 


feel but justified therefore in asserting that whilst you 3 
cherish, you have kept inviolate the first grand princi- ‘ 


ples inculcated. 


Would that every one of us had done > 


so. How different would have been the state of our | 


cause. 


Believe me, the genial influence now shed a- | 


broad threugh your means has been felt in this prov- - 


ince. The embers that were vainly attempted to be 


extinguished by that ruthless hand which whilst it at - 
one time gladly appreciated and owned their cheering | 
force, are now fast reviving, and their influence is tru- : 


ly felt in the highest hills and lowest rales. It remains 


then with the Masonic Bodies in the United States, ° 
and laddress you for them to urge on steadily and ; 


‘ surely the goou work, and once more on the centinent - 


of North America to have the perfeetion of brotherly °~ 


love enciting on its wonted ani sure basis, and us 

** One blended throng, one un listinguished band. 
Living under differentclimes, 
separated widely in many of our munici- 


uader different laws and { 


pal institutions, an! clashing in our varied prejudices, « 


° ies, no bickerings, and the on!y emulation is that of 
Though ° 


who can best work and who can best agree. 


} is it not cheering that all these ean and will be laid a. } 
. side to meet on that Carpet where there is no jealous- ° 


Strangers, is it not a feeling of heartfelt, and yet heart- : 


full pride, that there is one starry decked canopy in 





‘ } of a Lodge at that time, and thence forth, is to be re- : 

; one f.e. Gerad Ledga of tee Suto of ; gistered in the books of the Grand Lodge, and every 3 
/ MORGAN LEWIS, Grand Master, } Such member is tobe annually returned so long ashe > 
Auex. H. Rosertson, D.G. M {continues to belong to the Lodge. The C i 3 

4 James Heraino, Grand Secretary.” } recognises no other modes of ceasing to be members > 


chitect to wlhcm we cne and all pay cur just acknow! 


us, and that we hail one Grand Ar- ° 


$ 
2 
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¢ edgunitinn and then too hee prreneens the thought that 


there is the small and unseen link that unites and 
blends us into one common band of friends and bro- 
thers ; that indissoluable chain that connects masons 
throughout the world Is it not this feeling that urges 
one on to complete that masonic edifice which the ser- 
ving brother in his first humility successfully under- 
took to raise. When we know there are hearts that 
beat kindly for us in distant and foreign lands ; hearts 
too unknown except by the mystic tie : bosoms manly 
ardent for an opportunity to stretch forth the right 
hand of fellowship, an] exclaim, ‘' stranger and bro- 
ther I greet thee.” How earnestly then should we la- 
bor. How much should one exert himself to bring that 
meeting about and make ourselves known one to the 
other, if not by sight, by the friendly and often inter- 
change of sentiment. 

Dear Sir—this, an humble attempt to bring it about, 


is the only excuse I offer for writing you, and I feel : 
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. last, not more than eight or ten persons met together 


for the duties of the lodge, and compare them with 
the present number of members, one is led to exclaim 
‘ truly Heavensprospers the undertaking.’ How chee- 
Sing it is to see that from the little neglected plant has 
issued forth with light a tree, an evergreen tree, that 
gives sure and certain haope of blooming forever, until 
nature herself shall change ; holding forth quietude 
and peace which 8o many have sought for in vain, bat 
which they now seeking, happily find under the wide 
spreading influence of its branches, where the attentive 
ear will receive the gladsome sound from the instruc. 
tive tongue, and the sacred mysteries are safely lodged 
in the faithful breast ; each one endeavoring by pru- 
dent actions to mark his title to the honors of masonry 
that the world may be more reconciled to its proceed- 
ings: may form a just and favorable opinion of the 


’ Craft, and that all may see the benign influence of the 


that the masons in Canada and their brethren in the > 


United States, have been long, too long, strangers, un- 
known one to the other. I would that the representa. 
tives of our Lodges should meet with yours, and altho’ 
the benefit attendant on such meetings would be in a 
great measure for us, you being the better skilled in 
the noble science ; yet we must remeraber the penny 


shall be equally given to them who were hired at the : 


eleventh hour, as to those also being called at the sixth 
and ninth hour have borne the heat and burden of the 
day. 

I continually observe in your journal reports of ma- 
sonic conventions, and meetings of lodges, and have 


. felt proud at the great degree of harmony that appears, 


and which I firmly believe does exist amongst the 
members of those institutions, and believing that to you 


order. 
No party feuds, no fierce intestine jars, 
No senseless tumults, no pernicious wars 
Disturb our calm repose ; here peace alone 
In decent order fills his trieadly tieene. H. 


TRAINING GIRLS FOR THE OPERA. 


In a publication called ‘Le Monde Musicale, an ac- 
countis given by a member of the corps de ballet of 
the nature of the education which fitted her for her 


> high calling. 


some account of the revival and subsequent progress of 


the St. John’s Lodge of Freemasons at Kingston, and 
No. 50f Canada West, 


onthe Provincial Registry ° 


constituted by Warrant No. 758 from the United Grand ‘ 
Ledge of England, of which Lodge I am proud of be- } 


ing a member—would be acceptable, and at the sug- 


§ shawl over my shoulders, 


gestion of our worthy brother and friend, M. T. Hun- ° 


* ter, have taken upon myself to send you some few 


and hurried remarky Notwithstanding the great and 
unwarrantable prejudice, the manifold opposition that 
every where presented themselves to the re-organiza- 
tion of masonic bodies—the masons of Kingston, asha- 
med of their supineness, 


‘Ah, sir, if you did but know how much’ courage, 
patience, resignation, and utremitting labour a poor 
girl must command—if you did but know what ex- 
cruciating tortures she must submit to, and how many 
involuntary tears she must stifle—even to become a 
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$ against the plank. 
‘ never misses a performance of this ballet ; 


Perhaps you are not aware per the art of dancing 
is divided into branches—en Ballonne and en Tacquete 
The Ballonne is the school of Taglioni ; it is lightness 
combined with grace—the dance which seems to de. 
Jight in and float on the air. The Tacquete is vivacity 
and rapidity ; ‘tis the little sparkling steps and meas. 
ures on the point of the feet; in a word, itis what 
Fanny Elssler is 

You are aware that a similar profession cannot be 
exercised with impunity. From = the multitude! of 
simulated dangers, the dancer accustoms herself to real 
ones, as the soldier in war-times aceustoms himself to 
pillage. Now she is suspended to lines of wire, now 
she is seated on pasteboard clouds ; she disappears 
through traps, she ascends through chimneys, she 
makes her exit by the window. In the first act of the 
new ballet, La Peri, there is so dangerous a leap, tha; 
I consider Carlotta Grisi risks her life every time she 
executes it ; the mal-adresse of a momentin shifting 
the trap-door, and Carlotta would dash her brains out 
There is a certain Englishman who 
he is per. 


: suaded that it will prove fatal to Carlotta, and he 


we 


“mediocre” dancer, you would at once be moved with >} 


terror and compassion. 
Searcely was | seven years when I was despatched 
to the elass of M. Barrez. 


Oftentimes I was sent early | 


in the morning, with nothing in my stomach but an ; 
equivocal cup of coffee, without socks to my feet ora : 


ing and half-tamisbed ; 


I oftentimes arrived shiver- } 
then commenced the daily tor. } 


; ture, of which, however exact my description might } 


3 be, I shou!d fail in giving you a just idea. 


Banished 


, from our code, torture has taken refuge in the class for 
» dancing. 


whilst their brethren in the ; 


United States were so successfully exerting themselves » 


in the cause, finding they had no Home, no Trestle 


unitedly their p'ans—that they had no resting place ; 
estranged one from the other, and further desiring, 


* that society however unwilling it was to acknowledge 


it, would eventually and steadily be benefitte! by ‘ the 
orler,’ they ventured and successfully re-established 
the Lodge of St John, which had for some time almost 
if not altogether ceased wor'ting, owing to circumstan- 
ces originating in the United States, which you are 
fully aware of, aod hal fallen into an almost utter ob- 


’ Poard on which they could communicate and work out ? 


, another variety of torture. 


Every morning my feet were imprisoned in a groove- 
box, heel against heel, and knees turned outwards ; 
my martyred feet accustomed themselves naturally at 
last tofall ina parallel line. This is what is called 
“se tourner.” 


would not for the world be absenton that night This 
is the same Englishman who foliowed Van Amburgh 
for three years, ever believing that the moment 
would arrive when the wild beasts would sup on their 
master.’ 

FOOLISH GIRLS. 


Do you want good husbands? Then cease to act 
like fools. Who that possesses common sense, will be 
seen with a female who takes pride in saying she never 
does house work and cannot bear the sight of a much- 
anic? So long as you turn up your noses at honest 
industry, and take particular pains to tell your friends 
that you are not obliged to work and know nothing 
about the kitchen, you will be shunned by the best por. 
tion of young men, who will esteem ita privilege to 
have you pass by them without uttering a word. Your . 
company may be courted—but by whom? The well 
fed and dressed pauper and the feathery fop—and by 
them alone. Cease then, girls, to make fools of your. 
selves. Work more and gad less, Read and study 


* daring your leisure hours, and not labor to improve up. 


; powerful, 


After half an hour of the groove, I was subjected to : 


This time I was obliged to 


> rest my foot on a bar, which I was obliged to hold ina 


that I enjoyed the charms of repose for me, 


horizontal line with the hand opposite the foot I was 
exercising. The they term ‘‘se casser.” 

After these labours were over, you imagine, perhaps, 
indeed ! 
as ifa dancer knew what repose was ! 


on nature.—Portland Tribune. 
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WOMAN. 


Nature has given woman an influence over men,more 
more perpetual, than his over her ; from 
birth to death ,he takes help and healing from her hend, 
under all the most touching circumstances of life ; her 
bosom succours him in infancy, soothes him in man. 
hood, supports him in sickness and in age. Such in- 
fluence as this, begining at the spring of life, and 


} acting in all its most trying moments, must deterior- 


, ate or improve man’s character, 
We were like : 


» the wandering Jew to whom the Barres and the Con. } 


security, which Providence no doubt in its mysterious } 


dispensation had permitted, that the present rays of 
re-establishment might be the more strongly and vi- 
vidly seen—that she springing from the almost ruin, 
might appear the more beautiful in her glowing robes 


* of Charity and Benevolence, and whilst 


“I flattery scorn, it to falseheod gives birth, 
But rapture the deed must impart 

Which bills soft humanity patronize worth, 
And light makes the sad orphan’s heart.” 

I would here remark that the Lolge is constituted 
by warrant, from the United Grand Lodge of England, 
by his late Royal Highness Augustus Frederic, Duke 
of Sussex, M. W. Grant Master. 

The subsequent success of the Lodge is apparent 
from the subjoined list of officers and members. 

Sir Richar1 H. Bonnycastle, W. Master. 

George Otiver, Past Master. 

Hon. John S. Cartwright, Senior Warden 

Anthony B. Haake, Janior Warden. 

Rev. Wm. A. Adamson. Chaplain. 

Benjamin Olcott, Treasurer. 

Samuel Shaw, Secretary. 

Henry Howar1!, Senicr Deacen. 

Wiliam Hallowell, Junior Deacon. 

William Kearns, Tyler- 

[The names of the members, numberiag upwards of 
70, we are compelied to omit.] 

When it is considered that in the month of December ; 
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lons were perpetually crying out ‘Dance, dance.” ° 


After these tourners and cassers, we were obliged, in 
order to escape from professional reprimand or mat- 
ernal correction, to study assiduous'y les jetes, les 


° balances, les ronds de jambes, les joutettes, lss cambri- 


> tre, a six et a huit. 


oles, les pirouettes sur le coudepied, les rauts de basques, 
les pas de towrrees, and, finally, the entre-chats a quer- 
Such, sir, are the agreeable ele- 
ments of which the art of dancing is composed : and 
do not believe that this rude fatigue lasts only for a 
time ; itis to Jast and to be renewed without Inter- 
mission ; on this condition only can the danseus pre- 
serve her souplesse and her legerete- A week of re- 
pose must be redeemed by two months of redoubled in- 
cessant toil. 

I have seen Mademoiselle Taglioni, after a two 
hour’s lesson which her father had just give her, fall 


’ exhausted on the carpet of her chamber, where she was 


* lowel by the other opera-dancers. 


sponged, and resuscitated, totally uncon- 
The agility and marvellous 


undressed, 
scious of her situation. 


must diminish or 
increase his happiness, according to the moral and 
intellectual gradation of woman, Thus, upon her im. 
provement in particular, depends human improvement 
in general. 


EQUALITY OF CONDITION IN LIFE 


A man born to worldly advantages is esteemed an 
object of envy by the multitude. Examine such des- 
tinies, and in most cases you will find them invalidated 
by some drawback or incompetency qualifying the 
magnitude of the blessing. Human life would other. 
wise be chequered by too cruel anequality of condition, 


’ and the fate of the poor who do lack and suffer hun- 


ger, convey too bitter an accusation against the justice 
of Providence. The evil influences which surround 
the cradle of the rich often counterbalance the blessings 


* of prosperity. 


Ruestan Casmasn. A late Sandie paper, the 
Cologne Gazette, contains an account of the punish. 


» ment inflicted on five Russian deserters who were 


bounds of the evening were insured only at a price like » 
this. Now, the example of la Taglioni is strict'y fol- 5 


> even who, by nature having greater difficulties to sar- 
‘ mourt, martyrise themsélves with a barbarity yet more » 


5 


roe 


ferocious. Nathalie Fitzjames was an exemple of this; 
she inventel a new method, de se tourner, et se casser, 
at one an! the same time. 


_— er ew neers - ~~ 


There are some } 


2 


apprehended when close to, if not upon the Prossian 
territory. They received 1500 swokes of the knout, it 
is very seldom the victim survives the thousandth blow 
Notwithstanding the death of the five in question, the 
executioner proceeded to inflict the very last lash pre. 
scribed by the sentence, With worse than Chinese 
refinement in barbarity, the parents and families of the | 


condemned were forced to witness the punishment from 
beginning to end. 7 
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THE TRUE TALE OF MACBETH. 


— 


The marvellous genius of Shakspeare may be said to 
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hawe made Macbeth, for without that illustration, of ; 


what interest or value would have been the name of a 
semt-barbarian Scottish monarch of the eleventh cen- 
tury? But it has also destroyed him, for it hus fixed 
the misrepresentations of his character on such a basis, 
(hat nothing can ever annul them : Macbeth must be 
the moral of murder and usurpation in his rank unto all 
ume. Nevertheless, our curiosity is interested to know 
who and what this man really was, and perhaps all the 
more so, that our poetical conception of him is so diffe- 


rns 


ees 


rent from the reality. It chances that on this point ’ 


some new historicol light has of late been thrown, which 


may be presnmed to give an additional interest to the ; 
subject ; we shall therefore, without any apology or : 
(urther remark, proceed to give a brief account of the | 


Macbeth of fact. 


The true history of this period is for the first time / 


related in Mr William Skene’s work on the Highlanders 
of Scotland (2 vols. Murray, 1835), being compiled 
mainly from the Irish and Norwegian annalists. It is 
surprising how much it differs from the meagre and 


' ruledas king over Lothian, until four years afterwards; 
a more favourable opportunity occurred for renewing - 


semi-fabulous accounts which descended, becoming ’ 


nore fabulous as they went along, from our early native 
historians to Hollinshed, who finally gave the full-blown 
tissue of marvels to Shakspeare. It appears that, in 


the year 1034, the Scottish monarchy came toa sort of 


ouuse on the overthrow and slaughter of a King Mal. 
colm by a powerful Norwegian chief or Ear! of Orkney 
aamed Thorfinn. By this great warrior the northern 
aod eastern parts of Scotland were subdued, as far as 
the Firth of Tay, but leaving, apparently, certain dis- 
triets still under their native chiefs. And this division 
of theeountry by a Norwegian sway lasted thirty years, 
though it is a fact hitherto totally unknown amongst 
us. The rest of the people of Scotland raised upa 
monarch in the person of Duncan, whose mother was a 
daoghter of the deceased Malcolm, his father being 
Crinan, nominally Abbot of Dunkeld, but in reality a 
powerful chief in the district of Athole. To pursue 


. Mr Skene’s intelligent narratioa : ‘In personal character 


Deancan was far from being well-fitted for the difficult 
situation in which he was placed, but being the only 
chief of the northern Picts whoremained unsubdued by 
the Norwegians, he was the most likely person to pre- 
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serve the rest of Scotland from their grasp ; and during » 


the whole of his reign, he appears to have been un- 
molested by Thorfinn in his circumscribed dominions. 
r'he Scots having thus enjoyed, during Duncan’s reign, 


himself ruling over the northern districts, while with 
his concurrence Macbeth reigned in the southern half. 
‘During the reignof Macbeth, the adherents of the 


Atholl family made two several attempts to recover ; 
possession of the throne, butthey were both equally - 


unsuccessful. The first occurred inthe year 1045,when 


Crinan, the father of Duncan, attacked Macbeth at » 


the head of all the adherents of the family in Scotland. 


Crinan’s defeat was total,and the slaughter very great ; ; 


for, inthe concise words of the Irish annalists, *‘In 
that battle was slain Crinan, Abbot of Dunkeld, and 
many With him ; namely, nine times twenty heroes.” 
This defeat seems for the time to have completely ex- 
tinguished Duncan’s party in Scotland, and it was not 
till nine years afterwards that the second attempt was 


made. Malcolm, Duncan’s eldest sor, who had taken é 


refuge in England, obtained from the English king the 
assistance of 4 Saxon army, under the command of 
Siward succeeded in wresting Lothian from Macbeth, 


and in placing Malcolm as king over it, he was unable / 


to obtain any further advantage, and Macbeth still re- 
tained the kingdom of Scotland proper, while Malcolm 


the enterprise. The son of the king of Norway, in the 


Course of one of the numerous piratical expeditions © 
which were still undertaken by the Norwegians, had ; 


arrived at the Orkneys, and on finding the great state 


of power to which Thorfinn had raised himself, he pro- ; 
posed that they should join in undertaking an expedi-. ° 
tion having no less an object than the subjugation of ° 
the kingdom of England. To this proposal the enter- ° 
prising Earl of Orkney at once acceded, and the two + 
sea-hings departed for the south with the whole Ncr- ; 
wegian force which they vould collect. It was not des. ; 
tined, however, that they should even land on the Eng- : 


lish coast, for their fleet appears to have been dispersed 
and almost destroyed in a tempest ; such was probably 


at least the calamity which befell the expedition,as the } 


words of the Lrish annalist, who alone records the event, 


are simply, ‘But God was against them in that > 


affair.” 

‘It appears that the king of England had no sooner 
become adware of the discomfiture of the threatened in- 
vasion of his territories, than he sent an English army 
into Scotland for the purpose of overthrowing the power 
of the Norwegians in that country, and of establishing 
Malcolm Kenmore oa his father’s throne ; and in the 


‘ absence of the Norwegians, the Saxon army was too | 


powerful for the Gaelic force of Macbeth to withstand. 


» The English accordingly made themselves maste?s of 
> the south of Scotland, and drove Macbeth as far north 


six years of repose, began to consider their strength ° 


sufficiently recruited to attempt the recovery of the ex- 
tensive territories in the north which Thorfinn had con- 
quered. Taking advantage, accordingly, of the tem- 
porary absence of Thorfinn, who was engaged with the 
greater part of his Norwegian force in an English expe- 


' dition, Duncan advanced towards the north of Scotland, 


rnd sneceeded in penetrating as far as the district of 
Moray, without encountering apparently any resistance. 
The Gaelic inhabitants of the north, however, who pre- 


submit to a chief of their own race whosé title to the 
threne they could not admit, opposed his farther pro- 


himself. Macbeth immediately took advantage of this 
suceess, and, assisted by the Norwegian force which 
still remained in the country, he overran the whole of 
Scotland, and speedily made himself master of all that 


as Lumphanan, where he was overtaken and slain in 
battle. Upon thedeath of Macbeth, Lulach, the son of 


‘ his cousin Gilleomgain, succeeded him ; but after main- 


taining a struggle with Malcolm for the short space of 
three months, he was also defeated an! slain at Esse, 
in Strathbogic. Ia consequence of this defeat, Malcolm 
Kenmore obtained, by the assistance of the English, 
quiet possession of the throne of Scotland, which his 
own power and talents enabled him to preserve during 
the remainder of his life. He was prevented apparently 


) by the return of Thorfinn, from attempting to recover 
ferred remaining under the Norwegian yoke rather than | 


> earl had subjugated, and consequent'y his territor- / 


any part of the northern districts which the Norwegian 


; ies consisted only of those southern districts which 
gress, and Macbeth, the maormor of Moray, attacked - 
him near Elgid, defeated his army, and slew the king ; 


* death of Thorfinn, which took place six years after, ; 
the state of Scotland remaine! unaltered, and the / 
country exhibited the remarkable spectacle of a ’ 


hai remained unconquered by the Norwegians. The - 
sons of Duncan wery obliged to fly ; the eldest fled from ’ 


the vengeance of Macbeth to the Hebrides, and surren- 
dered to Thorfinn himself. Macbeth, with the sanction, 
probably, of the Earl of Orkney, assumed the title of 


king of Scotland, which he claumed in rightof his cousin © 
Malep!m, and, notwithstanding all the efforts of the - 
Scots, he maintained possession of the crown for a period ; 


of eighteen years. 

‘Although Macbeth was a native chief, and one of 
the Gaelic maormors of the north, yet his conquest can 
only be considered with regard to its effects as a Nor- 
wegian conquest. He had previously been tributary to 
that people, and it was by their assistance principally 
that he became king of Scotland ; so that at this perio. 


» we may consider the whole country as have been vir- 
» tually ander the domiztion of the Norwegians ; Thorfinn 


Macbeth had acquired by the defeat of his father Dun- 


can. 
‘From the accession of Malcolm Kenmore to the 


Gaelic population, one-half of which obeyei the rule 


of a Norwegian earl, while the other half was sub- ¢ 
duei by a prince of their own race at the head of a / 


Saxon army.’ 


This narrative puts the idea of murder and usurpa- | 


tion entirely out of the question. Durcan was only an 
adventurer himself, slain in battle by e nother, who, i! 
now appeers, had pretensons to the throne according 
to the Celtic mode of succession, by which the ablest 
collateral relative to the deceased hing was always se- 
lected, passing over all hereditary claimants. Macbeth 


as we learn from George Chalmers, who investigated his ‘ 


history with great diligence, was by birth maormor, 
or chief* of Cromarty and Ross, and by marriage en- 
joyed the same dignity over the more important region 





* Maormor signifies literally great man. 
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of Moray, which is described by Mr Skene as almost a ° 
kingdom itself, extending from sea to sea. His wife ; 
Gruoch, the widow of the former maormor of Meray, 
and whose progeny actually succeeded in that charact- 
er, was granddaughter of a former king of Scots who ° 
had been slain by Duncan’s grandfather. Macbeth ° 
Was a sort of pacha or hereditary sheriff ; but, it will - 
be observed, in a district over which Duncan only aimed ° 
at establishing a government, so that he never was, 
properly speaking, a subject of that monarch. He is 
rather to be considered as the representative of an ° 
opposite interest in the country, that of the northern — 
Highlanders ani the Norwegians ; anJ his warfare 
with the gracious Duncan seems therefore to have been 
as far as any warfare of that age ever was. 

Taking the poetical story in its details, the rencontre 
with the witches shrinks into a very simple matter. 
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D The earlier writers speak of it as only a dream, in 
© which Macbeth imagined himself as addressed by the 


Three Fates. The incident is thus related by hon. 
, est Andrew Wyntown of Lochleven, who wrote about 
1390 :— 


‘Ae night he thought in his dreaming, 

That sitting he was beside the hing 

At aseat in hunting ; sae 

Intil his leish had grewhounds twae. 

He thought, while he was sae sittand, 

He saw three women by gangand ;* 

And thee women than thought he 

Three weird sisters maist like to be. 

The first he heard say, gangand by, 

‘*Lo, yonder the Thane of Crombathly !” 

The tother woman said again, 

‘Of Moray yonder I see the Thane.” 

The third than said, ‘I see the king,” . 

All this he heard in his dreaming.’ 
Thane, it will be understood, is a Saxon term for the 
Gaelic maormor ; and it may further be explained, that 
* the maormorship’ of Moray is what is inrplied in the 
term ‘Thane of Cawdor,’ the seat of the Moray chief 
being at Calder, inthe county of Nairn.t We can 
easily believe that the above story had a foundation in | 
truth, and that such a dream really did help to impel 
Macbeth to attempt gaining the Mogdom, for incidents 
of this kimd were amongst the motives of great actions 
in that and subsequent ages. But this admission cer- | 
tainly fixes no culpability ufon Macbeth. The story 
has, however, been greatly exaggerated in the course , 
; of time ; and, for one thing, the whole portion of it re- 
ferring to Banquo isa fiction. There was no such per- 
son ; therefore he never waS murdered. And at the 
time whén hé is represented as learning that he was to - 
be the progenitor of the house of Stuart, the actual! an- 
cestor of that family was living in Normandy, under 
the name of Fitzallan, not even dreaming of ever pos- 
sessing 4 foot of land in Britain. 

The death of Duncan, instead of a private murder, 
was, we have seen. the overthrow ofa rival in battle. 
The scene of this fight is not precisely known, The 
old chronicles say it took place at Bothgowanan, which 
George Chalmers fixes near Elgin ; but it was as pro- 
bably near Inverness, where there actually is a cairn, 
or heap of stones, called Ciachan Donaichie (that is, 
Duncan’s Cairn), implying probably the scene of his 
» death.$ The whole story of the reception of Duncan by * 
Macbeth at his castle, the hilling of the king during the ; 
night, and the concealment of the murder by the slaugh- 
ter of the two servants,which Shakspeare derived from ~ 
Hollinshe}, isa transposition from a different, period 
of history, being a recital of the actual circumstances 
attending the death of a King Duff, in the castle of | 
; Forres, about a centary before, the governor of the 
castle being the murderer. Thus the greatest stain of 
ail Which rest on the memory of Macbeth vanishes ina 
‘ moment. That such stains should have ever attached 
to the memory of an innocent man, may ereate surprise ; ; 
, but we should rember that he was immediately suc- 
: ceeded by a hostile dynasty, whose interest it would be 
$ to blacken him as much as possible, and whom writers 
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> © Going past. 
é t Of Angus or Glammis Macbeth never was maor- 
mor. 


; Near this there actually was, thirty years ago, a ° 
3 smith’s honse, which in Gaelic would be called Both- 

; gowan. As smith’s shops cr Looth# are usually of very 
, old standing in the Highlands,i it is not impossible that 
$ this particular spot may have been the site of such an | 
$ establishment for several centuries. 
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would of course be Seasiea to fatter by saying all the 
evil they coull of the deceased monarch. 

This influence, however, has noi been able to sup- 
press the fact that Macbeth was a successful ruler,ant, 
for the greater part of his reign, extremely popular 
Buchanan describes him as ‘a man of penetrating ¢¢ 
ius, of an exalte! spirit, ani delighting in greata 
Perhaps this character was partly owning toa set of 


have framed, 





wise laws which he was thea believel to 
but the authenticity of which has long been given up 
Yet that he was a sagacious and vigorous ruler for his 
time, there is noroom to doubt. It is curious that the 
on'y certain document proceeding from this supposed 
murderer and his ‘fiend-queen,’ should be adcel! in? 
which they are associate in conferring a piece of ter- 
ritory upon the peaceful Culiee clergy of Lochleven. 
Such, however, is the progress of error, that, three 
hundred years later, a priest of this very establish- 
ment, probably deriving his support in part froim the / 
gift of Macbeth, gravely records a story which makes 
outthe devilto have been the natural father of that 
prince. 

The circumstances attending the conclusion of Mac- 
beth’s career are given by Shahspeare as he found them 
in the chronicles. The story of the rearing of a castle 
on Dunsinnaan hill, the flight of Macduif, and siaughter 
of his family,the conversation of Macduff with Malecha 
in England, the march of the Eng!ish army to Birnam, ° 
the moving wood, ani the attack oa Dunsinnan, are 
all stated by Anirew Wyntowa, who, however, re- 
presents Macbeth as retreating to the north, and being ¢ 
slain at Lumphanan, in Aberdeenshire, which, there ; 
can be no doubt, was the true scene of his death. 5 
Wyntown speaks of Macbeth as one who 





aye ~ 
In fanton freits had great fay. 


That is, had great faith in fantastic superstitious. And 2 
he describes him as at the last defying the kaight by 
whom he was first overtaken with the taunt, that no? 
man bora of wot4an could harm him, to which the as- 
sailant makes the answer which Shakspeare puts into 
the mouth of Macduff. It must be admitte1 that all 
these particulars, which Shakspeare has fixed in our 


. minds like the tenets of a creed, are at the best doubt- 


ful. Itis, however, aseertained that Macbeth met his 
enemies in a great battle near Dunsinnan.* where 
Osbert the son of Siward fell,-but which enJed jin the 
defeat of the Scottish monarch, who thea withdrew 
nocthwarl. ‘The war was protracte! about two years, 
but atlength ended in the everthrow and death’ of Mac. } 
beth (December 5, 1055) at Lumphanan, where a son 
of his also fell. Macbeth’s cairn, a memorial of his + 
fail, is still seen about a mile from Lumphanan kirk, ° 
on the brow of a bill, anda few miles northward is a } 
huge stone, which the country people believe to mark / 
the spot where the son was slain. Even this last defeat * 
did not entirely destroy the strength which had rallied 4 


counl Macbeth ; for his step-son, Lulach (by birth * 


maorwmor of Moray), was made king in his stead, and ¢ 
reigned for four months. This prince fell, April 1097, 
at Esse, in Strathbogie, in a battle which finally gave / 
the crown to Malcolm Kenmore. 

Such is the real history of Macbeth. Inquiring anti- 
quaries find in him merely a High!and chief contending ° 
for, anl temporari! ly holding, empire on the strength of 


=" “‘Densinase [etymologically, a hil like a nipple] 
is one of the Sidlaw chain, ani is separated from the 
neighbouring hilis by a deep valley, ani about eight 
miles north-east froma Perth. It towers in an oval furm 
to the height of 1024 fect above the level of the sea. 
The summit was surroande! by a strong rampart of 
stones. It had the additional defence of a forse anda 
ledge of rocks. ‘The original height of the rampart is 
uncertain ; as the partol it which remains entire is six 
feet high, "and is covered with an immense mass of 
ruias, the height of which must hava once been con- 
siderab!e. A road, which takes the hill on the north- 
east,ascends in a slanting direction, crosses the esplani- 
de and euters the rampart and area on the south-south- , 
west.- Another road, which was cut through the rock, 
weat up trom the Long Man’s Grave, ina straight 
directiva, aad enters the esplanade. The interior ; 
area ofthe fortress was of an oval form, 210 feet in » 
lenzth and 130ia breadth. A section was made across | 
the top of the hill by De Playfair, and flags, charceal, 
anl boaes of several species of animals were discover- 
ei, but no appearance of any building. Having pen. - 
etrated seven yards horizontally into the mass of stones 
an! rubbish which had composed the rampart, part of / 
the wall was discovered quite entire, nicely built of 


; large stones bedded in clay or mortar.’—Chalmers’s | 


Caledonia. 
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‘ city, created divisions in the miads of her citizens, and 


> were thrown down ; her beautiful Temple destroyed 
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the ancient Celtic right of succession, and representing 
the Highland or Celtic portion of the people against 
similar adventurers who represented the Low!and in- 
terests, and an English mode of succession. He was, 
for his day and generation, a wise and good king ; bat 
he failed to maintain his ground, an@, like other repre- 
sentatives of suppressed systems, he has been traduce- 
ed. Here, however, good has most assuredly come 
out of evil; for from these obscure calumnies and 
ridiculous monkish fables, genius has ultimately 
formed a grand tale of human passion, which must re- 
main toevoke sublime sensations of pity and terror for 
all time. 


From the Rural Repository. 
PARTY SPIRIT. 


BY A. A, FORBES. 


There is a spirit of giant form, and demoniac aspect, 
marching in terror over our beautiful land from the 
shores of the Atlantic, to the Western wilderness. 

tuin marks his progress, and moral desolation like a 
pestilence follows him. He has placed his withering 
hand on the bonds of union which unite us together as 
a Nation. He has laid his axe at the root of the 
gicrious ‘‘tree of Liberty,” which has so long over- 
shadowed us—beneath whose wide and extended 
branches the oppressed of every land have for years 


: found peace and protection—that tree which our father’s 


toiled and suffered to plaut, and watered with their 


> blood while defending it from the attacks of arbite ry 


and tyranical power— and behold! its branches have 
begun to wither, and its foliage to fade. 
He has undermined the institutions of our Country, 


» both moral and political, until they totter to their very 


foundations. More than this he has arrayed fathers 
against their childrea, and children against their fath- 


3 ers: neighbor against against neighbor, and friend 
» against friend in deadly hostility, He bas buried more 


deeply the seeds of hatred and revenge and kindled a 
flame in the human bosom which cannot easily be ex- 
tinguished. Honor and truth before him flee, religion 
mourns her shrines deserted, and heaven-bera virtue } 
weeps to see her name despised, her laws perverted. 
This has been done in his career of rain and des. 3 
olation, an] unless speedily arreste1in his course by 3 
some nizhty power he will have effected his desired $ 
object. The bonis which unite us together will be 


, dissevered, ‘‘As the flax which breaks asunder at the 
> touch of fire. 


” Discord.and revenge will sitround our 


, household hearths “‘like shapes hot from Tartarus.’’ 


The tree of Liberty will be laid low in the dust, and 
the ruins of this glorious an flourishing Republic stand 
as sad monuments to future ages of the might of this 
spoiler! 1s the name of this destroyer asked? It is 
Party Spirit! the deadliest enemy of our Republic. 
Let no one say that all is well—that we art ia no? 
danger from this cause. Thereis danger! Party Spirit > 
has ruined other Nations, and it well soon ruin us un- 


ween 


; less arrested in its course. 


Are examples neeessary to convince ws of its baneful ° 
effects? Review the pages of History ! Go totheruins > 
of the once populous city of Athens, and Sparta, and 
ask what mighty power has laid them so low in the 


, dust? A voice from the dead will resound through 


their deserted streets and answer, Party Spirit. 

For ages the glorious city of Jerusalem in which the 
God of Israel deiighted to dwell—the wisdom of whose ' 
kings ead rulers extended to the most remote regions 
of the earth—withstood the attacks of her enemies. 
Like a qneen she satin the midst of her native hills, 
ant the scattered tribes of Palestine laid their tribute 
at her feet. Rome with her conquering legions en- 
compassed her about anJ besieged her almostimpregna- } 
ble walls. Long she withstood the attacks of the ? 
Roman soldiers led on by the invincible Titus—but at 
length the demon of Party Spirit sprang ap within the ° 


arrayed them against each other in battle. Civil war 
with all its horrors raged within, whilst the Romans 
without completed the ruin of this mighty city, which 


had so long resisted the invader’s power. Her walls > 


and her inhabitants led away captive to far distant 
lands. She fell a victim to the might of Party Spirit. 
Rome herself—the ‘‘Seven hilled city”—that in pride { 
her sceptre swayed o’er earth and sea ; and in her 
strength the world defled—she also fell a prey to this 
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patter. Riedie and dissensions arose among her 
Rulers. Cesar and Pompey marshalled the hosts 
against each other in battle array, and from that time 
she sunk down, until at length she has become a by- 
word and reproach, amongst the Nations of the earth. 
Her fate is written in characters that all may read— 
Party Spriair pestroyep Roms! 

Is therenodanger? Turn to the history of more mod. 
erntimes. Look at France in that stormy period whieh 
immediately followed the American Revolution em- 
phatically called the ‘‘Reign of Terror,” whea her 
streets were deluged with the blood of her noblest 
citizens, her prisons filled to overflowing, and the voice 
of mourning resounded through the land. Religion 
was for atime hurled from her throne, the ties of 
society both civil and social were destroyed, and 
Party Spirit with all its horrors reigned Omnipotent 
in the sunny clime of France, There we may bebold 
its sad effects in their most dreadful forms, and 
shall we not tremble lest the like clamities come upon 
us. 

Is there no danger ? Look at yonder vessel on that 


» calm and gentle sea. How joyful are itscrewas their 


ship glides silently along to their destined port, which 
im anticipation they already behold! They think of 
the friends of youth—of the'r much loved homes—the 


‘ memory of which time nor distance could not erase. 


But these, alas! they are doomed never to behold ! 
A furious tampest suddenly arises—the sea is lashed 
into fury—the vast concave of Heaven is lighted up, 
the thunder roars, and the devoted ship is overwhelmed 
by the raging elements. She sinks down within sight 


> of the destined port. 


So it-may be with us—like some beautiful and ma- 
jestic vessel we have been wafted by gentle gales over 
the calm and unruflled sea of Prosperity. The heavens 
above us have long been unclouded—the sun has shone 
with ceaseless brilliancy, and nothing has arisen to 
disturb the tranquility of the scene. Put at length the 
storm begins to gather around us, the skies grow black, 
the thunder roars and we are in the midst of danger, 
surrounded on all sides by the wrecks of those who 
have preceded us. 

Yes! there is danger. Party Spirit is laying its 


‘ hand on all that is fair and lovely in our land ! already 


has he begun his work of destruction! and shall we 
slumber while this invisible agent is at work amongst 
us, shall we listen to the Syren’s song while ruin hangs 
over our beloved country, while a voice is sounding in 
our ears warning us ‘that a country divided in itself 
cannot stand,” while-we have so many examples be- 
fore our eyes to show us our imminent danger? Let us 
awake aod watch with increased vigilance ! Let us add 
another and stronger cord to the bonds of union, and 
set a stronger guard around the Tree of Liberty! 

repair the shattered walls of our Free Institutions and 


> drive the demon of Party Spirit from our land! 


Wake! Patriots wake ! and guard the land— 
The blood bought Jand your fathers gave you— 
Rise in one firm determined band, 
Let not this giant power enslave you! 
Drive out the demon, Party Spirit, 
From the blest land which ye inherit. 
Hi tacoburgh, Vt. 


our ve -nerable and esteemed uncle Colesworthy of 
the Portlan'k Tribune, is a queer body. He talks like 


a book on 
PRIDE AND POVERTY. 


There are hundreds of families that have no small ° 


, income, and yetare poor—and will remain so for life,un- 
» less they turn over a new leaf and live as they ought. © 
> The members of such families are proud and extrava- + 


gant, and expend a large amount to keep up appearan- (. 
ees, and continue in the ranks of fashion. We can ponit ; 
to many'such people, who might now be in independent ; 


’ circumstances, were it not for their pride. The child- ; 


ren in such families are furnished with every thing to } 
gratify their folly, as if the outward appearance were a 4 


‘ sure guarantee of their respectability and foture ; 
} success. If there is any thing we despise it is the un- ; 
ion of pride and poverty—the keeping up of appearan- 
$ ces to the sacrifice of comfort and health. The money 
> that has been expended by such persons for the last 


two or three years, if taken proper care of, would now 
place them in comfortable circumstances, if not be 
sufficient to purchase dwellings to shelter them in the * 
decline of life. 
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Friend, if you are poor, don’t be proud. Never seant } Menevia, or St. David’s, in Pembrokeshire ; and ; « among themselves a correction, or a power and free- 


your belly to cover your back and make a fine ap- 
: ee Your wise neighbors but laugh at your folly, 
while those you strive to imitate look upon you with ° 
» contempt. Don’t labor to conceal your poverty. It is : 
far preferable to wear a fourpenny calico te meeting, 
and have it paid for, with plenty to eat, than to dash 
about in silks, which have been credited to you, while 
you have scarcely a decent meal in your house. Pride 
will ruin you sooner or later, so be wise and divest 
yourselves of folly, and dress according to your means. 
No one will think the less of your calico dress, cape 
bonnet, and hard hands, which tell plainly that the 
se cloth and the icone tab are no Strangers to you. 


MASONIC HISTORY. 


FROM THE ARRIV AL ‘OF ‘THE SAXONS TO 

\ WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 
CHAPTER IX. 

} The Saxons having assisted Vortigern to drive the 
: Scots and Picts beyond the Humber, built Thong castle 
’ in Lincolnshire ; and, being daily recruited from Lower 
. Germany, and the river Elb, resolved to settle in Brit- 
’ ain, and after much bloodshed, in many battles between 
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eel 


the natives, they overpowered them, and founded an - 


heptarchy, or seven kingdoms, viz. 
1. Kingdom of Kent, founded by Hengist A. D. 455. 
2. Kingdom of Sussex, by Ella, - : 491. 
3. Kingdom of Wessex, by Cerdic, - ~- 519. 
4. Kingdom of Essex, by Erchenwyne, - 527. 
5. Kingdom of Northumbria, by Ida the Angle, 547. 
6. Kingdom of East Angles, by Uffa, - - 571. 


7. Kingdom of Middle Angles,or Mercia,by Crida,534. ° 


As the Anglo-Saxons increased, the Britons lost 
ground ; for after the death of Ambrosius Aurelius, 
and his brave son King Arthur, the Britons had no 
grand monarch, but only a few petty kings. Many of 


‘ them submitted to Crida, and other Saxon kings ; many } 


fled to Cornwall, and by sea to Amorica, called still 


among the Scoto-Walenses ; though the greater part 


fled beyond the severn, where they were cooped in be- ° 


. tween the mountains and the Irish sea. 


; 


many more . 
learning 

These Saxon lodges continued to improve, till Kenred, 
> king of Mercia, sent to Charles Martel, grand meneter 





ies, and schools of ; 


3 of France, father of King Pepin, who had been educat- 
° ed by Brother Mimus Grecus, for a communication of 
8 worthy brethren to assist the craft, now in a flourishing 


5 


condition in his dominions, and to strengthen their 
jodges. Tothis their royal brother Martel willingly 


: agreed; and sent some expert masons to teach the 
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still bythe French Galles, from the Gauls their an. ¢ 


cestors : anil here they elected the nob!e Cadwan their 
: king, the progenitor of the Christian kings and princes 
’ of Wales. 
» ‘The Anglo-Saxons were all rough, ignorant heathens ; 
and despising every thing but war, soon rooted out all 


’ the seeds of learning and arts that the Romans had 3 of the lives, liberties and property of Englishmen. By ; 


: planted in Britain ; till some pious teachers from Wales 
and Scotland converted many of them by degrees to the 

, Christain faith. Butnone of their kings relinquished 

’ Paganism till Augustin,with forty more monks,amongst } 
whom the sciences at that time were preserved, were 
sent by Pope Gregory as missionaries into the island ; 
who baptized Ethelbert king of Kent ; and in elnty 


years after, all the kings of the heytarchy received the } 


Christian religion. ‘Then it was, that churches, mon 
asteries, palaces, and beautiful mansions, began to be 


built ; and they too late lamented the ignorant and } that had been longanurseryof thelearned. This king 


and destructive conduct of their fere-iathers : as they 
knew nothing of the Roman principles of architecture, 
they adopted that of the country they came from ; and 
followed the Gothic stile in building catheJral churebes ; 
among which were, 


The Cathedral of Canterbury, built - A. D. 600 
That of Rochester, : : - - 602 
St. Paul's, London, ° : ‘ - . 604 
St. Peter’s, Westminster, : : : - 605 


Beside many more described ia the Monasticon Anglic- 
anum. They also erected many palaces and castles, 


and fortified their cities, especially on the borders of 5 
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> ealogical succession, and matters foreign to our profess- 


, was Alfred, who subdued these plunderers 


$ could not expel them : he increased his navy, fortified 
The Anglo-Saxons, who had always called the } and rebuilt many towns, and founded the university of 
. Britons Gualish or Walishmen, now called their settle- 3 Oxford. He kept about him the best architects, and 
ment beyond the Severn, Walishland or Wales, called } 


Saxons those laws and usagesof the craft that had been 


preserved from the havoc of the Goths ; but not the « ‘ 


Augustan stile ; for that had been buried in its own 
ruins in the west. 

The clergy now studied geometry and architecture, 
Such as it was , because the noble and wealthy, the 
kings and queens deemed it meritorious to build 
churches, and other pious foundations, where many of 
them retired to a recluse life, and ended their days : 
these monasteries were under the direction of the | 
clergy, where the lodges usually were held ; yet at 
first they built those houses mostly of timber only, till 
Bennet, the abbot of Wirral, introduced the use of 
brick and stone. So that even the Gothic style was } 
but in its infancy during the heptarchy, which lasted | 
381 years from Hengist’s firstarrival. 

It was Egbert, king of Wessex, who by policy and 
conquest, became sovereign of the other six kingdoms : 
and, the Angles being most numerous, he called his 
united kingdom England, and all the people English. ‘ 
men : he fortified his sea-ports ; and his son Ethel 


houses. 
Having nothing farther to do with the history of our ‘ 


Saxon kings than may relate to the progress of masonry 
under them ; it will be unnecessary to trace their gen- 


2 


ed subject ; as those brethren who wish for more 3 i 


particular satisfaction respecting our Saxon history, 


$ may consult the general histories of England. The ’ 
Bretague in France ; and many went to North-Britain : monarch who next claims our notice, and who found ‘ 


his kingdom cruelly harrassed by the piratical Danes 
, though he 


employed the fellow crafts wholly in brick or stone. 
This king was as celebrated for his civil regulations 
as for his military abilities, and attention to masonical 
arts. He divided his kingdom’into counties, and these 
he subdivided into hundreds, for the more regular 
administration ef justice ; and instituted that most 
admirable mode of trial by juries—the grand security ‘ 


a long, wise. and glorious reign he justly merited the 


> title of Alfred the Great, and the founder of the English 


} monarchy. $ him. 


Edward the Elder, left masonry to the care, first of 
; Echred earl of Mercia, the husband of his sister Elfleda, 
Sa glorious heroine, who by her valour expelled the 
Danes out of Mercia, and fortified many towns and 
castles, to prevent tkeir incursions. Next, the king 
put his learned brother Ethelward atthe head of the 
fraternity, and founded the university of Cambridge, 


died in 924, leaving three sons and a queen. 
Athelstan, his eldest son, succeeded, though only 
the son of a concubine, and at first left the craft to the 


‘ care of his brother Edwin ; for in al! the old constitut- 
$ ions it is recited : 


rweere 


each kingdom. ‘This required many mesons, who sogp | 


formed themselves into societies or lodges, by direction ; 
’ of the foreigners who came over to he!p them. 


But it was where the Welch dwelt that we find the ; 


$ 


g 


: earliest accounts at least, of sacred architecture ; as at | 


‘Glastonbury in Devonshire ; Padstow in Cornwall ; 


‘Caerleon or Chester,afterward translated to St. Asaph’s } 


‘ia Flintshire ; Lian Twit, or church of Ututas; Lian ; 
‘;Cadarn Vawr, or church of Great St. Patern ; monast- } 


“ery of Lian Carvan ; Bangor in Caernarvonshire ; 
Holyhead in Anglesey ; Llandaff in Glamorganshire ; 
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* That though the antient records of the brotherhood 

‘ in England were mostof them destroyed or lost in the 
‘ wars with the Danes, who burnt the monasteries, 
‘where the recor!s were kept; yet King Athelstan 
(the grandson.of King Alfred) the first anointed king ; 
of England, who translated the Holy Bible into the 
Saxon language, when he had brovght the Jand into 
rest and peace ; built many great**works, and en- 
couraged many masons from France and elsewhere, ¢ 
‘ whom he appointed overseers thereof: they brought 
with them the charges and regulations of the foreign 
lodges, and prevailed with the king to increase the 
wages. 

© That Prince Edwin, the king’s brother,being tanght 
geometry and masonry, for the love he had to the 
said craft, and tothe honeurable principles whereon 
‘it is grounded, purchased a free charter of King é 
« Athelstan his brother, for the free masons to have : 


‘dom to regulate themselves, to amend what might 
* happen amiss, and to holda yearly communication in a 
‘ general assembly. 

‘ That accordingly Prince Edwin summoned all the 
free and accepted masons in the realm, to meet him 
‘in a congregation at York, who came and formed 
the grand lodge under him as their grand master, A. 
* D. 926. 

‘That they brought with them many old writings and 
records of the craft, some in Greek, some in Latin, 
some in French, and other languages ; and from the 
contents thereof they framed the constitutions of the 
English lodges, and made a law for themselves, to 
* preserve and observe the saine in all time coming.’ 

But this good prince Edwin died befcre the king, 
without issue,to the great grief of the fraternity ; though 
his memory is revered in the lodges, and honourably 
mentioned in all the old constitutions. 

Some English historians say, that Edwin being 
aceused ofa plot, the king set him adrift in a boat with- 
out sail and oars ; that Edwin, protesting his innocence, 
went aboard, and jumped into the sea ; and that his 


‘ 


, esquire was driven into Picardy. The fact, as com- 
, monly received, is this: the king suspecting his broth- 
, er Edwin, of designing tof desiprive him ofhis crown, 


caused him, notwithstanding his protestations of in- 


, Mocence, to be put on board a lerky ship, with his 


armour-bearer and page. The young prince, unable 


, to bear the severity of the weatier, and want of food, 


desperately drowned himself. Some time after, the 


- | king’s cup bearer, who had been the prince’s accuser, 
: wolf employed St. Swithin to repair the religious 


happened, as he was serving the king attable. to trip 


¢ with one foot ; but recovering himself with the other, 


‘See,’ said he pleasantly, ‘how one ‘brother helps an- 
ether! This remark striking the king with tle re- 


: membraace of his treatment of Edwin, he caused that 
§ business to be more thoroughly examined: when find- 


ing his brother had been falsely accused, he caused 
his cup-bearerto be put to death, submitted to seven 
years sharp penance, and built the two monasteries 
of Middleton and Michelness, to atone for this rash 
act. * 

As this is the only stain historians have endeavoured 
to fix on the memory of Athelstan, it is of course desti- 
tute of any corroborating facts to strengthen its ecred- 
ibility : and it may be farther cbserved, that Wi'liam 
of Malmesbury, who wrote English history inthe reign 


, of King Stephen, after relating the current story, owns 


that it had no better foundation than some old ballads. ¢ 
As to thetale of the cup-bearer, and his stumbling at 
the king’s table, the same story is told of Earl Good- 


> win, who murdered the brother of Edward the Confessor. 


Lastly, nothing is clearer from history, than that 
Athelstan was remarkably kind to his brethren and 
sisters, for whese sake he lived single ; and therefore 
his brother had less temptation to conspire against 


King Athelstan bilt many castles in Northumbria to 
bridle the Danes, whom he had subdued ; and the 
famous abbey of St. John at Beverley in Yorkshire, 
and Meltonabbey in Dorsetshire : he rebuilt the city 
of Exeter, repaired the old church of the Culdecs at 
York, and died without issue. 

FEdmuni I. who succeeded his brother Athe'stan, re- 
paired the cities ani churches, and died A.D. 946 

Edred succeeded his brother Edmund, rebuilt Gles- 
tonbury, and died without issue, 955. 

Edgar built and rebuilt about-eight pious houses, by 
the direction of St. Dunstan, grand mester, and several 
mere expert masters. He a'sorigged out a good navy, 
which checked the Danish invasions. 

Cantus the Dane, afier the death of King Edmund 
Ironside, was crowned king of all England ; he built 
the abbey of St. Edmant’s-bury, and died 1036. 

Edward the Confesscr, who succeeded King Har4- 
canute in the throne cf Eng!and, collected the Saxon 
lawsina body. In hisreignarts and sciences flourish- 
ed. Leofric, the wealthy earl of Coventry. at the 
heal of the masons. built the abbey of Coventry ; and 
others founded twelve more religious houses. This 
king rebuilt Westminster abbey. and died without issue ; 
when the nobles and people chose Hare!d, soa of Earl 


‘ Goodwin who reigned nine months ; ti!l William Duke 


of Normandy, whom Edward had nominated as the 


§ heir to hiscrown, slew him in the tattle of Hastings 


in Sus sex, and | in the valgar year ¢ of masonry, S066. 


. Speed's ‘Chronicle, book vii. ch. 38. 
t De Gest. Reg. Auglorum, lib. ii. 























. which was soon the fact to all appearance. 
’ comer then ordered ali present to stand aside, and not / 
‘ touch the corpse on the bed, to send for neighbors if / 
’ they pleased in order to give full proof cf kis won ter. ‘ 
» fal work. 


AMERICAN 
MORMON MIRACLES. 

It is very common for Mormons, in working miracles, 
© practice in the following manner : 

*‘One goes out alone inthe garb and with the ap- 
pearan te of a poor traveller; calls at the house of some 
country farmer at night, leaving some tohen by which 
those whoare his confederates may detect his where- 
abouts. 
near by, so that in the morning he 
the first traveller, to which place he proceeds about 
breakfast time, coming there just as his predecessor 
needs him. 
a piteous noise as of one in deep distress, alarming the 
inmates, and calling them around his bedside. Fora 
while the sick man struggles with disease, and ap- 
parently dies ina fit. Just at that moment the second 
traveller enters—announces himself a disciple of the 
Mormons, and declares it is in his power to raise the 
dead man to life, and putting all aside from the couch 
of death, commences his necromancy, and soon succeeds 
in the raising of the dead to life. 

A couple of these impostors went out on an excurs- 
ioa of this kind about two years or more since, and in 


Another one or more follow on and stop 


may follow 


, the course of their travels called ata farm house near 


Geunesee.—The forerunner cailed ou the plain looking 
jarmer and represeate! himself as a traveler who was 
poor, yet ona merciful errand.—The farmer was aa 
honest hearted Methodist, aud making less show than 
some, but no tess intelligent Christian, or shrewd than 
most men. The traveler joined with the family in their 
devotions, and talke! of Godan heaven asa Christiaa. 
No oue suspected his hypocrisy. 

About 4 o’clock in the morning the family were a- 


of the stranger. The farmer went into the room and 


» was shocked to find his guest apparently in the most 


inteuse degree of pain. Many remedies were applied, 
but of no effect ; the sufferer grew worse ani worse 


every hour, until about seven o’clock he appeared to ¢ 


show signs of death. Just at that moment a knock 
was heard at the dvor, and another stranger entere.! on 


’ its being opened. 


The family were much frightened and consequently 
much gratified with the arrival of any person, although 
it should be a stranger. He was immediately inform- 
ed of the case and, introduced into the room, upon en- 


> tering which he announced himself a Mormon priest, ¢ 
’ and assured the astonished family he could raise the 
dying man to life even shoul Le die—and indeed, to 


convince them of his power, he hoped he would die, 
The new 


Just at that moment it crept into the head of the 


* ferings were over, A maid of honour in France,being 


4 you.’ 
The first traveler, about day break, makes / 


» the awful sentence of death. 


, hing. 


farmer that a trick was about to be played upon them ° 


to test the same. 
do not the miracle until I return.””"He went out, took 
aa axe from the wood pile, anl came in, without say. 


the man of miracles as follows : 

“You think him really dead ?” 

“oO Ves.” 

‘Weill then, I will just cut off his head, to make sure, 
for if you can raise him to life from death at all, you 


’ can do itas well with his head off as on!” aad suiting 


the action to the word, raised the axeas if he would 
strike, when lo! with a loud shriek, up jumped the 
dead man, crying, 
his voice. 

Before the proper authorities could be reachel, the 
risen prophet and the prophet baulked, put out aad ded 
as if from a devouring plague, much to the amusement 
of the sensible man, who detected the imposition. 


Since which time no Morison Snds his way into thet 


region to remain long.” 


LUDICROUS POLITENESS. 


Insincerity and extravagant adulation often betray 


© of a blasphemous character, and he quickly resolved - 
‘*Hold,” said he, ‘a moment, and / 
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asked the hour by her royal mistress, obsequiously re 
plied, ‘What your majesty pleases ;’ an answer even 
less delinite than that of the cow-boy, who, after look- 
ing up atthe town clock, said it was ‘only half an inch 
pasteight.’ A nurse wishing to give a very polite 
answer toa gentleman who inquired after the health 
of a sick baby intrusted to her care, said, ‘Ob, sir, I 
Jlatter myself the child is going to die.’ A nobleman 
told a visitor that he had been talking to him in a dream, 
‘Pardon me,’ replied the other, ‘I really did not hear 
A lady of rank having had the professional 


services ofa village piper at alittle fete which she had | 


given on her estate, received the following ridiculously 


civil note from him :—‘Your ladyship’s pardon for my ; 
» boldness in thus applying for payment would be almost } 


a sufficient compensation for the labour of your humble 
piper, Patrick Wa!sh.’ 


his younger days, he never kept his hat on before those 
older than himself, except at dinner. 


day, the wearing of it at dinner would be thoaght more 5 


disrespectful than at any other time. 

George 1V., when Prince of Wales, used to return 
the bows of all persons in the street except beggars. 
He justified this omission by remarking, that to return 
a beggar’s bow without giving him anything would be a 


* mockery, and to stop for the purpose of bestowing a 
’ sixpence would seem ostentatious in a prince. 


Sir Robert Graham being apprised that he had, by 


» mistake, pronounced sentence of transportation ona 


criminal who had been found guilty of a capital offence, 
desired the man to be again placed in the dock, and 


; hastily putting on the black cap, he said, ‘Prisoner at 
wakened by groans proceeding from the lodging room ? 


the bar, J beg your pardon,’ and then passed on him 
A country carpenter 
having neglected to make a gallows that had been or- 


, dered to be erected by a certain day, the judge himself 


went to the man, and said, ‘Fellow, how came you to 
neglect making the gibbet tnat Lordered? Without 
intending any sarcasm, the man replied, ‘I’m very 
sorry ; for had I known it was for your lordship, it 
should have been done immediately.’ 

While an officer was bowing, a cannon-ball passed 


, over his head, and decapitated a soldier who stood be- 
* hind him. 


‘You see,’ said the officer to those near 
him, ‘thata man never loses by politeness.’ Napoleon's 
hat having fallen oil, a young lieutenant stepped for- 
ward, picked it up, and presented itto him. ‘Thank 
you, captain,’ said the emperor inadvertently. ‘In 
what regiment, sire?’ inquired the sub, quick as light- 
Napoleon smiled, and forthwith promoted the 
witty youth to a captaincy. Notwithstanding the fury 
with which the battle of Foutenoy was contested, it 
began with a great show of civility. Lord Charles 


‘ Hay, a captain of the English guards, advanced before 


the ranks, and Countd’Anteroche, a lieutenant of gren- 
adiers in the French guards, stepped forward to meet 
him. ‘Fire! gentlemen of the French guards! exelai- 
med the English eaptain. ‘No, my lord,’ replied the 
French lieutenant ; ‘we never fire first.’ This reminds 


’ us of an ancedote told of Curran, who being called out 
ing a word—walked up to the bedside, and addressed ‘ 


to give satisfuction to an officer for some imaginary 


‘ offence, was told by his antagonist to fire first, which 


he declined, saying, ‘As you gave the invitation, I beg 
you will open the ball.’ At the battle of Trafalger a 


. generous British sailor, seeiag a brother tar bleeding 
, profusely from a severe wound, ran to his assistance. 


“Murder, murder!” at the top of / 


people into uttering the most ridiculous absurdities / 


quite unintentionally. A great man addressing the 


‘ House of Lords, said, ‘Itis my most painful duty to > 


inform your lordship thatit has pleased the Almighty 
to release the king from his sufferings.’ This was 


— 


He had no sooner raised hima from the deck oa which 
he fell, than the wounded man said, ‘Thank you, 
Jack ; and, please God, I'l! do the same for you before 
the fights over.’ 

HOUSE-FLIES 


Amongst Jomestic plagues flies are generally includ. : 
Few persons know from whence they come, orare ; 
aware that there are numerous sj ecies which inhab't ¢ 


ed. 


our dwellings. Some of these species a good deal re. 
semble each other, whilst others areso very dissimilar, 
that the smaller cnes are supposed to be the young of 
the larger individuals, In our days, when natural 
science has arrived at such a degree of perfection— 
when every year brings forth works of amusement and 
instruction adapted to every age, as well as for every 
class of society—it seems incredible that any one should 
be so ignorant of the things which daily surround him, 


equivalent to saying that he was sorry the king’s suf. “ #S to suppose that flies vary in size according to their 
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Lord Clarendon, in his essay } 
on the decay of respect paid to old age, says that, ia } 


In the present ; 


) age ; and that, consequently, 

, the old and young of the same species. To assist 
in dissipating such errors, we glean from the Cor- 
respondence of the Gardener's Chronicle the follow. 
ing facts, connected with the history of the common 
house-fly :— 

There are fifty, perhaps a hundred, different sorts of 
flies and gnats which annually visit our apartments, 
and establish themselves as regular domestics, A. 
mongst the most familiar of these are the green-bottle, 


the large and small are — 


the blue-bottle or flesh-fly, the larder-fly impatiently . 
bouncing against the windows, the biting house-fly, : 


which interrupts our reveries by its unwelcome attacks 
» oa the legs and ankles, and the lesser and larger house 
flies, alighting on our food, and soiling the furniture 
All of them are unpleasant companions—tickling, teas. 
: ing, devouring ; the most unceremonious vigitors—pay. 
ing respect neither to time, place, nor person, 

Their economy and transformatios being similar,the 
; domestic fly may be taken as the type of the whole 


race. Like most insects, itlays eggs, which are de- 
posited in hot and moist and among other 
> putrifying refuse. These ¢ hatched into minute 


\ maggots of a dirty white and yellow color, which feed 


a ee 


) ull they arrive at about twiee the size ofa caraway - 
\ seed, and in this state they tumble hither and thither, ’ 


) without any distinct organs of locomotion. When fat 
\ and full fed, the maggots liedormant a few hours, dur. 
ing which time the skin hardens, and b an oval 
cylindrical case, of a chestnut colour ; and in this re- 
: spect the two-winged flies (dipteae) differ from all the 
) other orders of insects, which cast. their skins when 
they become chrysalides. Inthe chrysalis state they 
remain from a few days to as many weeks, according 
to the temperature ; many of them, no doubt, sleeping 
throughout winter. During this period of repose, the 
recent maggot is undergoing a wonderful transformat- 
ion within his own skin, which ultimately opens at one 
end by alittle circular lid, and out creeps the house-fly 
with its body and six legs as large asat any subsequent 
period of its life ; indeed the abdomen is often larger, 
as it is filled witha fluid sary to the expansion of 
the wings. When the fly issues from the ehrysalis, 
the only part which has to grow is the wings—these 
being at that stage two little crumpled moist objects 
on each side of the body. The first act of the insect, 
therefore, is, before they dry, to crawl up some ob- 
ject, when the fluid’ in the abdomen gravitates, or is 
forced into the nervures of the wings, and expands the 
wrinkles ; at last these appendages are stretched 
eut, and covered with a delicate transparent, but 
iridescent membrane, and then the little animal is ready 
for flight. 

The house-fly, thus completed, is too well known to 
require any lengthened description. It still bears the 
technical name assigned to it by Linneeus (musea domes. 
tica) ; it iselothed with black hairs and bristles ; the 
antennz, or feelers, are black, and feathered ; the eyes 
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tween them is blac, but the face is satiny yellowish- 
white ; ani a similar line surrounds the eyes ; the 
thorax or body is bright gray,with four blackish stripes 
down the back ; the abdomen is ash-coloured, with 
clouled markings ; and the six legs are long, slender, 
and blackish. The fly thus deseribed is a very pretty 
animal ; and whea seea under the microscope, presents 
one of the most perfect and elegant objects in animated 
nature. Its whole anatomy aud structure are beauti. 
: fully adapted to its mode of life ; its orbicular eyes 

enable it to see above, beneath, and around it; its pro. 
, boscis, which t¢ elongates and tracts at pleasure, 
5 can seizeand extract the juices of the minutest particle ; 

and its tiny feet, which act like a boy's sucker, enable 
( it not only te climb the smoothest surface, but to walk 
} even with its back downwards. 

The domestic fy is very generally diffos>d ; and 
Britis’: naturalists state, thet the musea domestica of 
Canada, the United States, Cape of Gcod Hope, Hobart 
‘ Town, &c. is one and the same with that which fre. 
{ queats our own apartments. To the same genus as 

musea domestica belongs the green-bottle (M. Ceasar), 
* and the blue-bottle (Af. vomitaria). The larder fly, so 
> like the biae-bottle, belongs to genus (anthymy 
, ia), which also includes the lesser house-fly, vulgarly 
, believed to be the young of musea domestica. 
5 biting house-fy ranks under am third genus, termed 
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are remote, and of a dull brownish-red ; the space be- . 


The | 


{ stomorys, from the structure of the mouth, whieh is © 


} horny, and for piercing. 
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POETRY. 














TO AN ABSENT) ‘DAUGHTER. 


Come back; eis atk my daughter, 





I miss 
I mis’ 





ee it my dreams ; 
in the laughing bowers, 


Come back, come back my aisignati 
What is the world to me? 

Its cares that live, its hopes that tie, 
Its heartless revelry ; 

Mine, mine, my only daughter, 
The inspiring draught be mine ; 

, vy wry may-ne’er reveal how deep, 

w 


orship at thy shrine. 


Comeback, come back my daaghter, 
By the bliss thou may’st impart ; 

Or by.the pain thy absence gives, 
A deeply stricken heart. 

Come back as comes the sunshine, 
Upon the sobbing sea ; 

And every roaming thought shall own 


Allegience to thee. 





HARVEST HYMN. 

God of the rolling year ! to thee 

Our songs shail rise ; whose bounty pours 
In many goodly gift, with free 

And liberal hand our autumn stores ! 
No firstlings of our flocks we slay ; 

No soaring clouds of incense rise ; 
But on Thy hallowed shrine we lay 

Our grateful hearts in sacrifice. 


Born ‘on thy breath, the lap of Spring 
Was heaped with many a blooming flower., 





gee 
a pe bsp oft 


An siniling Summer joyed to bring, 
eS siete thre gentle shower ; ; 


xuriance now, 
‘the bursting shell, 


‘Jaden bough ’ 


y douaty tell. 


No menial throng, ja'phiocety: <s 


Here wait a titled 


Jord’s behest, 


But many a fair and peaceful home 
- Hath won thy peaceful dove a guest ; 
No grovesof palm our fields atorn ; 
No myrtle shades or orange bowers ; 
But rustling meads of golden corn, 
And fields of waving grain are ours. 


Safe in Thy care the landscape o'er 
Our flocks and herds securely stray ; 

No tyrant master claims our store ; 
No ruthless robber rends away ; 

No fierce volcano’s withering shower; __ 
No fell sinoom with-poisonous breath ; 
No barning suns with baleful power, 

Awake the fiery plagues of death. 


Ani here shall rise our songs to Thee, 
Where lengthened vales and pastures lie, 
An/ streams go singing wild and free, 
Beneath a blue and smiling sky, 
Where ne’er was reared a mortal throne, 
Where crowned oppressor never trod, 
Here ; at the throne of Heaven alone, 
Shall man, in reverence, bow to God. 
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From the St. Louis Reveille. 


FANNY. 
“She never told her love, | 
But let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud. 
Feed on her damask cheek : she pined inthought : 
And, with a green and yellow melancholy, 
She sat, like patience on a monument, 
Smiling at grief. Was not this love, indeed ?” 
Fanny was seventeen, 
All full of beauty as a blooming rose, 
Winning, bewitching, reigning o’er the beaux, 
A Fairy Queen. 
But all unconsciously 
She scattered smiles, like kindling darts, around her, 


Ani all, alike, the same sweet being found her, 
Simple and free. 


Love lives in all things bright ; 


». And Fanny loved already, bat. she ne’er 


Had whispered of her Dade Ave | in prayer 
To the still night 


A strange and silent ae 
Gazed distantly on Fanny, and there,came 
Into her heart a fond and holy flame, — 
Breathing of joy. 








But he was sad in youth, 
Nor ever gave he token to the maid 
Of passion, in like holi repaid, 

With heart and truth. 





¢ Time rolled, and Fanay grew «, 

“To share the sad of the d ry; 

’ » And joy in her sad dreaming—the alloy 
Was pleasure too. 


While stilt around her hung: 
A throng of glittering rivals, none were chosen ; 
«And that one burning heart still held a frozen 
And silant tongue. 
‘Like the volcanic fire 
That smothers ‘neath a pyramid of snow, 
So in imprisoned torment seemed to glow 
The youth’s desire. 


Time rolled—and came a day 

When Fanny for the first time wept, alone, 

For he on whom her wealth of love was thrown, 
Had roamed. away. 





O, he was poorand proud, 
And could not, wonld not mingle with the crew 
That daily to the feet of Fanny flew, 

With tongue so loud. 


Panny had ever been 
Of tender moulding. and within her eyes 
Light flashed end faded, as the sanbeam dies, 
Gorgeous as e’en. 


Now grew upon her cheek 
A most strange coldness and a stranger bloom, 
That deepened still, while smaller spot of roam 
It seemed to seek. . 


s 


Time rotled—and one by one 
Fanny’s rejected lovers dropped away, 
And she was lonely, and no longer gay, 
For HE was gone! 


Slowly the years rolled by, 
And Fanny, like some silent floral thing, 
Fading too early in its native spring, 
Bent down to die. 


Still dreamingly she loved. 
Ani muttered, voiceless, to each passing bird, 
Asking what news was of the -wanderer heard, 
Or where he roved! 
But the youth came no more ; 
And Fanny’s history was early told ; 
Still rapidly she faded »»—time rolled— 
And Fanny lied ! 
When first her cheek was pale, 
Some wondered, aad some pitied, but none knew, 
As cold consumption struck her bosom through, 
Of this sad tale. 


Time’s seythe was still on the wave, 
Years after, when an old man bent and wept, 


And sighed eras his life, and soundly slept 
‘anny’s grave! 
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é THE GOOD MINISTER. 


§ A TRUE STORY. 
Some years since, there lived in the town of S———, 

Massachusetts, a most practical minister by the name 
, of P***. Two of his parishioners by the name of White | 
* and Hager, lived on opposite sides of a beautiful pond . 

that was full of pickerel. White was a rich farmer 
¢ and lived in a large two story house. Hager wasa , 

poor day laborer, with several small children, and 
; lived ina little log hut on the very brink of the pond. 
Both were members of the church. 

On a cold Sabbath morning in January, farmer 
White started at an early hour for church, and it being 
nearer, instead of going by the road, he cut across the 
pond on the ice. Buthow was he mortified and shock- 
ed to find his poor brother Hager upon it, fishing. He 
approached him at once; and with a stern voice, anda 
feeling of deeply offended piety. reprimanded him for 
his wickedness. Hager attempted te reply, but White 
would not hearhim. Hagersaid he bat a good excuse, 
and this brother White woiild not only forgive, but even 
justify him if he would consent to hear. But no, no. 
he would lay the matter before the church, was the 
> only reply. 

Accordingly, as soon as the meeting was over in the 
afternoon, he accompanied parson P. a short distance 
on the road, and related to him the great wickedness 
; he had witnessed in Hager ia the morning. Parson 
' P., though ofa mild and amiable temper, felt as though 
; Hager oughtito be\hro’t to judgment, and made anex- 
ample of. Accordingly the first time he saw bim, the 
subject was broached with alldue form and gravity, 
as in the days of yore, in all such cases, made and 
provided. The story of farmer White was repeated, 
and he asked if it was true, Hager replied in the : 
affirmative, stating also the fact that brother White re- » 
fused to hear an explanation, which he desired to give . 
and which he now proposed to state. ‘‘Well,” said 
’ the’parson mildly, ‘what is it?” 

‘*Well,” said Hager. I worked for Mr. B. till late on 
; Saturday night, and expected to get something to last : 
, my family over Sunday, at Mr. G.’s store on my way | 
, home-—But it was shutap and} gotnothing. We had . 
ing but afewp inthe house, and I told Mrs. - 
‘ Hager I would go out on the pond and catch three piek- 
erel. She made no answer. And accordingly, in the 
; morning, just.as I had cut ahole in the ice and put my * 

‘ hook in the water, brother White came along and re- 

primanded me as he told you. I thought I was doing 

> right. I was buta few rods from my house, and knew 

; not where else to go for my dinner. I was very thank, 
‘ful when the first fish bit. I kept my mind meditating ° 

on religious truths all the time, and just as soon as I ° 

had the three I wanted,I went home. I was so thankfal ° 
' when we ¢ame to the table that we had been provided : 
. with something to eat. We went to church in the after- 
. noon, and I don’t think Idid wrong. What else could . 

a poor man do, had nothing for his wife and chil. * 
dren to eat for the but a handfulof poor potatoes? . 
The parson gave iim some good words of advice and ° 
comfort and they partel. In the course of a few days | 
| the parson met farmer W., who asked him straight ; 
way if be had seen Hager, “Yes,” was the reply. . 
“What did hesay ?” The parson related to him Hager’s * 
story. and then saic, ‘‘Mr, White,don’t you fave a ° 
warm dinner on Sunday?” “‘Why yes,” said the far- 
mer, somewiat surprised. ‘‘How do you get it?” con 
tinued the minister pleasantly. ‘‘How—why Mrs. 
White goes to the meat barrel, and takes outa piece 
, large enough for the whole family’s dinner, and boils, 
or fries it, and ” “Hold,” saidthe parson. “That - 
) pond, Mr. White, is Hager’s meat barrel—it is all the - 

one he has, and every body knows it. He took out * 
} just meat enough for dinner and no more, ant though © 
; Leautioned him not to be caught in such a difficalty 
> again, if he could possibly avoid it, I the’t upon the ° 

whole it would not be best to trouble the church with N 
; the matter.” Farmer White was a manof sense, and | 

he admitted that the good parson wasright. The pond - 
, he said was Hager’s meat barrel, and no mistake ; and ° 

he should say nothing more about the matter 
; The apostles plucked cars of corn on the Sabbath, 
» rubbing them in their hands and eating, because they 
« were an hungered ! and the Jews complained of them : 
» totheir master. What was his reply ? 
§ Evil communication corrupt good manners 
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